ftwrutup 




Gtmftghterlr 




HEXT MORN\N6r r AT BOLILP£g NOTCH PASS. 
J SZ0GER5 OUGHTA BE 
ALON& PKETTy SOON.' 
THIS KOPE-'U. TKIP WIS 
CAVU5E AN' THEN I'U. 
KNOCK WW OUT/ 




I'LL LET YOU IN ON 
A LITTLE 5ECKET TMAT 
EVEN MA TONT KNOW, ROY; 




VOU JE5T DELIVER TH'MONEV 
FOR AAA AN' BACK AW PLAY, ROY/ 
I'LL MAKE A BLA5TEP MONKEY 
OUT O'THAT FOUKPLUSHEE:' 




VOU FOE&ET T WAS ONCE KNOWEP* 
AS SIX-GUN STEBB1N5/MANV5 A 
GUNMAN I FROZE IN HIS TRACKS vf HMMM 
E>Y CALMLY EOLLIN'* 
A QUIKLY WITH / ' 
LEFTHANP... 
dEST AFORE 
5LAPP/N' os-jL.-,- 

leatwer: ■Sfl^El 

WITH A\' 
RIGHT/ 




J/ QUmEP&IN'AWAV, ) WATCH OUT ™^m| 

7 rovers, ok I'"li J for the worse, Is 

A HEY, WHAT TH"? ./HAIRPIN •'mm l£H 




.. WE S g 


"""^tJw'k 



AN'HEEE'S AAY 





I'LL PRETENP RO&ERS 
NEVER &OT HERE/THEN 
TOMORROW I'LL FORE - 



THAT , 
FORT'LL 1 
MAKE A 



\/m 
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Gome time later... 


YOUZ UORZE1L 


OH -OH, THEM 




w- 


S— , THIS PACE 


0WLUOOT5 <* 




J>1 TO THE 


ARE AFTER 9 




fcfe-S FORT, PA/ 


us, Koy.'Vl 






■l / VOU TAKE 
ffiSkl TElO£<EK.' 


Myi 






™Qfl ill holp - 






L J WT\ THEM UP 1 






Kite ■) at TiL| e 1 




A 


k 


spy pass V 




.lif TILL VOL) If' 








mn bking- Iv 








Ki\ HELP/l/i 


■IrO 






J.-wZ| 


'^r'Vwlm 


Usj 




^J*iK^ 


f-M 




<%k 





WHOA/THEVRE HOLEP UP IN 
THE ROCKS/ PISMOUNT ANP 
SCATTER / IVEVE 

GOT PLENTY OP A , 

TIME ID BURN /^^ 




BOYS, ROV IS TRVIN'T' . 
HOLP TH' PASS AGAINST 
TOLIN'S GUNNIES/ IT 
WAS ROV WHO SAVEP 
THIS OLP HOME PER 
yUH.' WHAT VOU 
GONNA 00 ABOUT J 
IT? 





ptji 


il 


Hi 


/v i y l8MM 


^jo^ 








^fTHAT'^ TW VAKMJNT5,BOV5 
■ BUT TAKE IT EASY/ WE 
■8k WANT PRISONERS ' 

1 





V£5, ANP WE'VE <bOT 
ENOUSH ON HW NOW TO 
SENP WJM ANP WIS 
„-* &UNN/ES UP fOB. A 
' t •' "^ LON& STKETCH. 

TWIS 15 A MASS 

. CITIZENS 



^ 



I SOKKV. MA / TH 15 — s 

/ VAKMINT PONE 5HOT 

AAV MULE ,'0UT BY GRAVY, 

HE MAKES A MI&HTY 

PINE SUBSTITUTE/ 
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DICTIQNARWESTERN TERMS 



Acorn Calf ... A runty calf, a weakling. 
Arroyo (Ar-ro'yo) ■ • ■ Originally a Spanish 
word meaning rivulet. The name has come 
to mean a narrow gorge having high walls 
of dirt. 

Bronco ... A wild or semi-wild horse, often 
contracted to bronc. 

Butte... Any conspicuous hill or mountain 
left standing in an area reduced by erosion. 
Cahoots ... In partnership. 
Coffin . . .The cowboy's name for a trunk. 
Coulee. ..A dry creek, its sloping sides 
covered with brush. 

Dewey . . . One of several slang names for a 
six-shooter. v 

Diamond Hitch ... A method of roping a pack 
on a pack animal. When a pack is tied with 
a diamond hitch, it produces the figure of a 
diamond on the top of the pack. 
Dry Camp . . .To camp without water. 
Earmark ... Like the brand, the earmark is 
used on cattle as a mark of ownership. 
Exalted .. .Hanged. The unhappy end of 
many a hoss thief who, as one Westerner put 
it, "trimmed a cottonwood with the help of 
the hemp committee." 

Fenders ... The heavy leather shields sewn, 
to the stirrup leathers. - 
Firewater.... An Indian term for whisky. It 
was the custom of traders to throw a little 
of the liquid on the fire to let it burn. If they 
refused to do this, the shrewd Indians did not 
trade, fearing to be cheated. 
Grass freight . . . Materials that were shipped 
by bull team were called grass ireight, be- 
cause the motive power could eat their way 
to and from market. Although grass freight 
was extremely slow, it was much cheaper 
than corn height, which was freight hauled 
by mule teams. 

Gun tipper ... A name applied to the man 
whd shot through the end of his holster with- 
out drawing his weapon. His holster usually 
worked on a swivel. 



Honda (On'dah) . . . The metal eye attached 
to the end of a lariat, through which the other 
end of the rope is passed to form a loop. 
Indian bread . . . Strips of fat taken from the 
shoulder of the buffalo. This fat was first 
scalded in hot grease and then smoked. The 
buffalo hunters used it as bread and made 
sandwiches of it with lean or dried meat. 
Jomoka ... A name used for coffee which was 
made by combining lava and Mocha, 
Keno ... A word used by the cowman to mean 
everything is all right. It came from the gam- . 
bling game, Keno. t 

Locoweed.. ..The name given to various 
poisonous plants that grow throughout the 
Western States. These plants are very bad 
for horses and cattle and cause them to 
become thin and worn out. 
Mesa ; . . A flat-topped hill with abrupt or 
steeply sloping sides. Sometimes called a 
table mountain. 

Mexican strawberries ... A slang expression 
meaning dried beans. 

Neater... Anyone who settles on state or 
government land. A homesteader. 
Outrider ... The cowboy whose job it* is to, 
protect his employer's interests by patrolling 
the range. Unlike the line rider, who patrols 
a certain boundary, the outrider is commis- 
sioned to ride' anywhere. 
Poncho ... A blanket with a hole cut through 
the middle for the head. The poncho is worn 
by Mexicans and cowboys to protect them 
against bad weather. 

Quirt... A flexible whip made of woven 
leather. 

Ranahan . . . Used by Westerners to mean'the 
top hand on a ranch. Also, a cowboy who is 
efficient. 

Swamper . . . The cook's helper or the janitor 
in a saloon. The Swamper is also the man 
who handles the brakes and helps the driver 
of a jerk-tine string. 

fConfinued on page 961 




jLate that afternoon, 
i caws'. across a 
spankins mew ranch..." 



*AS I ROPE INTO THE YARP, A 
SIS- HOAABRE - LOOKIN' NONE TOO 
CORPIA.L-- STEPPED OUT THE 
FRONT POOR..," 





j'ttOe PIPNT BAT AN BVB...* 

"sORRV; HANFcPRP.'THIS ^- 
OFTEN HAPPENS.' WE CANT 1 
- AL.WAVS SPOT BRANPEP 
STOCK TILL WE a£T THE , 
HERP IN HEBE/ 



*^&H*N THE HORSES CAME CLOSE, r 
PCU0U5-CHECK.EP THE BRANDS,.,.' 




w YWfUP MUSTANA5S,EH?THESE ARE 

*" ^v^.j MV HORSES .' THAT'S WV BRAND/; 


1 


VT-- m \ t' 


1 A 


■■ H " ■*■! 




JbJwE . 








*4 WASN'T SATISFIED BUT I LET IT WkSS... 

w t DID TAK.E /VCV THREE OUT OF THE 








■K! 



'flbND HOBBLED THEM NeAR THe STABLE 





..^KlSegR 


WAS <?i?NE .' 1 


I 1 


|| 




BH 


I 




H 

HI 

Hi 


' t 


^?BI 


HHIvn 


Hfe^^ 






J^iq 




*A STARTEP BACK TOWARP THE HOUSE / BUT 
W THUNPER1N<S HOOFS SENT WE HUSH-TA1LIN* 
IT ROE THE NEAREST ROOSTINtf PLACE,,, 




:'»FTER THE MUSTANGS HAP PAS5EP, ■ '% L1GHTEP A LAMP ANP WENT I 
I RACEP FOR THE HOUSE... ■■■ THBOUfiH IT.. - 





WAS SURE TANNER HAP SWIPEP WsV 
HOUSBS/ BUT ICOULPN'T FIGURE 
AHV HR'P STAMPEPEP THE V.USTANSS- 




■•pPIN© A&A1NST HOPE ONE 
HORSE MliSHT HAVE . ._ 
OVERLOOKED, T flAAPE 
BEELINE FOR THE 




*1|Bhen. «Y KNEES STOPPEP SHAK- 
ING, X WENT LOOKINS TOR THE 
HORSE I'P HEARP. 




'rtsLAPPEP MY TREE ON 
"NOTMINS FLAT... pjci^; 


HIV* IN 


"flkNP TOOK OFF IN THE GENERAL 
CIEEfTT-lON THE MUSTANjSS HAP <SONE 
| HOPINS TO PICK UP TANNER'S TRAIL,... 


<%y 


^p; ^2 




£ 


EaSA 




ll 




^SrK* 


N^~- 
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R WAS FijZZLBPV WHV H.AP 

THIS ONE HORSE BEEN LEFT* 
. HOW --HAP ."THEV MANATEE? TO 

&ET TRIGGER AWAV SO p^ 

QUIETLY? 




*S-UT SUOPENLV IT HIT ME ANP MY 
BL.OOP TURNEP TO ICE WVTER/". 


/"Vou LOW-POWN 

THIS IS A 
l FRAME-UP / \ :' ! 


R3LECAXS/y -^ ■' 


m 


THAT'S EI&HT- 
K SMART 
I^FIiSURlN' 
i^AT HANFORP .' 




^ 


]I?I 






Y^ZJT" 


jpyllPI 


'a^ 


A* 








w-l 


Y« 


KkV% 






1 Hl 



h cjfHEV L.EP MY HORSE TO A NEARBY 
TREE ANP LOOPEP A. ROPE AROUNP ' 
MV N ECK .. 




#RINN\N<3, HANK ASKEP MB IF I 
HAP ANV LAST WORPS/ I NOP- 
PEP, PUCtCEREP UP MV LIPS ANP 
WHI6TUEP TRIiSiSER'S SK3NAU ..." 



'flflANK ANP BEN PARNEP NEAR JLVAPEP 
TtlSHT OUT OF THEIR BOOTB..." 
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* BUT I KEPT MV MOUTH SHUT 
AMP TRIEP TO FISURE OUT A 
WAV TO &BT MV-HANPS FREE... 



fCETTV SOON WE RODE POWN INTO 
A OANVONI .' ANP THERE WAS TRISiSER ,' 
HE WAS REA1_L.V ACTINtS UP... 







*&NP 




jL\3$f 


rSS~. 


SHCn 








HANK'S 






fir °* 


OJN 








OUT OF 


xffi^jt 




wMf 


HIS 




J^W 


HA.NP 








BEFORE 
ANY OF 
THEAN 


^m 
: ^% 




\*^ 


KNEW 


Nm^-< 


• _ 


WHAT 


k^S 


\^H? 


WA.S 




yw^^ 


UP... 












I 




^T^ 






'!> 


~\Z; 


■^^ 




l 




*Tannkr went pore his sun, but 
tkissser wmikuep and the shot 

■/amssrp.. -•-■ 





NOW, VOU TWO...THROW 
DOWN YOUR ftUNS/OR r'A\ 
SQUEeriNSi THIS TRI.3&ER.' 



* TPEN MINUTES LATER . WE WERE 
1 WPlNfS- OUT OF THE CAN VON... 




Horsesjo f the IN^gK 





When Columbus brought Spanish-bred 
horses to the shores of the New World in 
1493, there was no other form of living horse- 
flesh on the Western Hemisphere; only the 
fossil remains of the original horse which 
had inhabited the continent for an estimated 
sixty million years, beginning with the Ter- 
ciary period. 

The oldest horse known, Eohippus, 
Fig. 1, was no larger than a rabbit and 
had toes instead of hoofs. In a later stage, 
the Mesohippus, Fig. 2, had begun to acquire 
tiny hoofs, and other horselike character- 
istics. Mesohippus was found mostly in South 
Dakota and Colorado, and was still no larger 
than a dog. 

Other stages fpltowed, until the Glacial 
Epoch. And then, when most nearly devel- 
oped in size and appearance as we know 
it today, the horse disappeared from the 
Western Hemisphere. 

During its sixty million years of devel- 
opment, the horse is believed to have 



A TMOROUGHBKBD 



migrated to the Old World several times. 
Therefore, it may well be that the Spanish 
conquistadores returned the horse to its true 
place of origin when they brought it to 
America, Fig. 3. 

When Spanish spurs jingled and round- 
up compares burned across the vast, un- 
fenced Southwest, raiding parties of Indians 
were striking ranches and missions, leaving 
behind death and scattered livestock. The 
freed Spanish horses soon turned wild and 
wandered up into the territory which was 
later to become known on maps as "Wild 
Horse Desert." This is now the state of Texas. 

Now wild and left to face the bitter, feed-. 
short winters and the hot, dry summers of 
the open range, the Spanish horse gradually 
lost his roundness. Fat was replaced by 
muscle, sinew and bony angles. A natural 
docility was replaced with a biting, kicking 
viciousness. Thus the mustang, our only true 
Western horse, was self-created, Fig. 4. 



•iiLrffA 




The heyday of the musfang began to 
lade with the swan song of the mean, hard- 
to-handle longhorns. Up in the Northern rim 
fli the Cow Country, Eastern settlers were 
bringing the docile, beely Hereford West. 
With- the "Whiteface" came", barb wire, to. 
close the open range for improved breed- 
ing. The cowhorse was still as necessary as 
before. -But now the mustang blood was 
being diluted with the Thoroughbred, the 
Percheron, the Morgan and the Clydesdale, 
to produce a heavier horse. The results were 
disappointing. 

Down in the Southwest, the colonial- 
bred "Short Horse" was being crossed with 
ihe mustang. From this union was born the 
Quarter Horse type ^ised today. This new 
saddle animal combined an equal balance 
of those lealures deseed by all cattlemen: 
weight, speed and "cow savvy." 

The Quarter Horse comes in a variety 
o! colors. The most popular today is the 
Palomino, the golden horse with the ( s.nowy 



*»ullcos"type QUARTER I 



tail and mane, often called the "glai 
horse. Like the colorful pinto, the Palomino 
also makes a flashy parade and show horse. 
The Arabian, or so-called "Arab," is 
another all-purpose horse, combining beauty 
' and utility. The Arabian Horse is believed 
to be the first breed of horse developed by 
man. Outstanding features of the breed arp 
a sharply chiseled, concave face, a high level 
croup and a distinctive, high tail carriage. 

The Appaloosa, with its peculiar' leopard- 
like markings on a white rump patch, is an- 
other favorite, of the West, especially foi 
show. But the Buckskin, or Dun, tho horse 
with the yellow-ochre coat, black legs, tail 
and mane, and often a black line down Ihe 
back, remains "old dependable" as a mighty 
tough and mighty fine all-around cowhorse. 




Bu£KS«im 




f I'LL 6AV THERE 16.' 
:,. iV / SOU MADE A MISTAKE j 
k/l COMIN'TOTUBKEY 
■ ' TRACK WITH VDUK 

L HiSHRALUTfN' WAV6.. 



SITOFF'N OUCLANO, GAL., AN' 
TAKE YOUR DUDE PR) END , 
WITH YOU/ 
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■S THAT WHAT 
THOSE STRAPS 
ARE-B2B? 
I'M A REAL 
T6NPERFOOT. 
INCIDENTALLY, 
Wy NAMES TED 






*S THERE'* A LINE CAMP 
UP APIECE WHERE VOU CAN 
BEO DOWN UNTIL THE 
STORM BLOWS OVER/ 
MEANTIME, PRACTICE Wf WELL.. .I'LL TRV 
BEING A COWBCN/ ML ANVTHINS," 




|W0 NJSHT6 LATER.. 
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WlMi0...6VTt 

ANN WOULD MUI 
ME IPSHS KNEW 
YOU WERE 
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"SSP^'t^WM TIN Box,eH< 60UNEJS 
-£*«£ Wt UKeiTMISKTBB IMPORTANT.' 
• ^"-^ ^ -rsj CANT OVERLOOK ANV 6ET& 

^^IWfc^7 IN TH1S C,EAL -'' 





Slowly 

([;n,.7, n 


Used by .peoiol peiminton. 

i-d — b — h — r 


=k= 


Nit 1 K ., * — IE 


5M^= 

i.j From this 
t Ive been 

i. l I have 
(When you 


1 i i i i 

vat - ley they say 
think -ing a long 
prom -is s d you dar 
think of the val 


=*■= 

you 
time, 

ling 
-ley 


are go - ing, _ I sh^H 
my dar - ling!- Of the^ 
that nev- er,_ Shall the 
you're leav-ing^— Oh! how 



I missyoursweetfaceand your smile^youri sriiile) jfast be-causeyou are wea-ry 
fsweetwordsyounev-er would say, (would, say) Nowa- las,mustthe fond hopes jJ 
iwordsfrom my lipscauseyo.u painiKauseyoupain) And my life it shall be yoursS 
I Ione-Iy and drear it would be, (it wouldhe) Whenyouthink of thefondheart^ 



(tir- ed, You are chang-ing your range for a whiie.- 

.*van-ish?_ For they say you are go . ing a - way.. 

t ev - er,— If you on - ly love me a - gain 'I 

fbreak-ing,— And the pain you are caus - ing to -ine^s^ 



\ Q i fi I I \ f \W-f 



ITI 'J .1 J ' .i ' H li j 

Then come Sit here a while ere you leave uSj^- Do j 



hast- en to bid us a - dieuj-— . Just re - mera-ber the Red Riv. 



t'lU'jiiUU f t Mi 



Val -ley, And the cow-boy wh» loved you so tnie^ 




I KNOW THEY'RE STILL IN THE 
VALLEY BECAUSE, IN LESS'N 
AN HOUR, X 'HAP EVERY ROAD, 
PASS AN/ TRAIL BLOCKED.' 



SINCE SUNUP, I'VE BEEN Y SO WHAT SECTION" 
ROL1NDIN' UP MEW TO COMB ) DO TDU WANT ME 
THE VALLEY 1 — J-— __—f / AN' MY&OY5 TO 
COVEE ? 




f XAU6HTA KNOWN YOU WOULDN'T/OKAY.' WE'LL^ 
SIVE ME THE CHANCE TO ASK /SET ON THE 
TOU.' TAKE THE PART BETWEEN] JOB PRONTO.' 



CAN I &O AL0N6 J V F1 ^ 1D NOT.KICKY.' 
LINCLE SMOKY? 1 HUNTIN' KILLER'S 
I'M REAL <SOOD / IS NO WOIFK FOC 
AT TRAIL-IN'— ^A.AN UNARMED KID/ 





ITCILES ME.TDO, REBEL.' 
X CAN EDPE AN' EEAP 
luftlM \ Sl&W AS &OOD AS 

UFFF. ^fi^=5?7V COWHANDS. 





W OKAY, REBEL/ 


LET'S &C 


•') 


11 v\ /^~N 


jtotil 


^^~ 








ff-^Lft ^jPJ 


P*^ 




^3i2Ci^Sw 






AftSStol^ • 



CWE SURE OU< 
WITH THI5 




WW'S 




r \VS DICKIE'5 NECKE'ECHIEF/ LOOKS" LIKE 
JJVE ARE OH THE EIGHT TRACK, FELLAS.^ 




^_ $L» 


1 


■ ■ ml wm 


jrf. 






I 60T LOST- AND (SNPFLE) 
1 CL-CUM3ED UP TO 
5--SEE WHEEE- THE 
£ANtH WAS- ("SNIFFLE-') 
AND NOW I C-CAM'Tj 
6ET P-'POWN.' 





'bates/ t> 

6ETTIN' A 


EV'EE YtHEV WON'T SET FAK/V 
VAV/ ^Y FALL OUT O'THAT ^& 




^M 


pSFl^^K&ftilQrfw A / _i.u 


; -^u 









1 1' J (tiO\3> 'EM THEKE, CHAMP/ 
'/' . I HEEE COMES' UNCLE SMOKY! 

Pl'i' , ' ; -I I ' — V — Z~rr/ 





The RODEO! No one word in the English 
language brinafljuto sharp focus such an 
exciting medl^MR/ sounds, smells, and sen- 
lODEO. The blaring of a 

biaus hfanl.ith*' bowling ol catllr, clouds of 
■merit o! anticipated thrills 
e senses— brought to life 



dust, a 

all pare 

by thes« 



know itj 
development 
series of cojg 
every bia 
un fenced 
was the I 
ing rancl 
usually t vi 
their j 
and: 
were, 
up a i 
rope and 
these c 
Public. 



nish for roundup, as we 
i been a long time in its 

i_stem from the 

e part of 

when"! 



pent day rot 
ithese cowboy"? 



.. --83, a big »■ 
test, where* prizes weesfcawarded to/ thS 
winners,, vr* staged on Tfij».''jlat adjoiiingl 
the county courthouse at ucoft, Texas/Thai 
was the commercial beginmrrgkof rodeos a: 
we presently know them. 

As time passed, non-cowboy interesl 
continued to grow in these contests, variously 
called Cowboy Tournaments, Stampedes 
Roundups, and Frontier Days (the term 
Rodeo didn't come into general use until 
about 1916). Then someone decided the pub- 
lic would PAY to see these events. Thus, five 
years later to the day after the first PUBLIC 
Rodeo at Pecos, admission was charged to a 
Rodeo at Prescott in the Territory of Arizona 



.sgipe^fM 



Rodeos began to b^sig business. Every 
year, more and moretajfeons were paying 
to see cowboys pit tnejmelves against the 
bucking bronc cmd/tHs/wall-eyed steer. In 
the year of Anieriga'aAtry into World War I, 
Rodeo was held in 
■urn in Ft. Worth, Texas. 
were confined to the 
Canada, but in 191b 
East. Brooklyn, of course, 
Ten years' latere Madison 
len held its first Rodeo. 
xi stride forward in the develop- 
"qKone of America's big- 
was the formation 
in 1929. 
ia, pur- 
[rtrier inter- 
dates for 
'ard authentic 
th and 
,al Rodeo 
in Pendleton, 



A, the five major 

iddle bronc rid- 

|konc riding, bull 

|; and bull riding. 

I bucking horses 

a point system. 

1 on a time system. 

' International Rodeo 

ned by the amount 

» won In a year's 

:ou will learn 



time. 



f about the five major rodeo events 
e. df the more exciting minor ones. 
Come along with us as we take you to 
the RODEO! 




... RODEO STYLE O 



1«E RIDING OF SADDLE BRQNCS IN 
THE RODEOS IS SOVERNEP BY A 
STRICT SET OF RULES AND PIFFERS 
GREATLY FROM THE HORSE -BREAK- 
ERS JOB. THE ROPEO RIPER CANT 
HOPE TO WIN ANY PRIZE MONEY 
UNLESS HIS HORSE BUCK'S HARD, 
SO HE DOES EVERYTHING TO ENCOUR- 
AGE HIM. THE HORSE IS GIVEN EVERY 
ADVANTAGE OVER THE COWBOY. 
HORSES ARE USUALLY SADDLED IN 
A CHUTE AND THE COWBOY MOUNTS 
FROM THE CHUTE GATE. RIDING IS 
PONE WITH A PLAIN HALTER AND 
ONLY ONE REIN, WHICH IS MADE 
OF A THREE OR FOUR-STRAND 
BRAIDED COTTON ROPE WHICH 
-CANT BE LARGER THAN OWE INCH 
IN DIAMETER. IT CANT BE TAPED, 
KNOTTED, OR WRAPPED AROUND 
THE RIDERS HAND. THE COWBOY 
MUST RIDE WITH ONE HANp FREE 
AND IS NOT PERMITTED TO TOUCH 
THE HORSE OR SADDLE IN ORDER 
TO HELP HIM KEEP HIS BALANCE. 
NOR CAN HE CHANGE HANDS ON 
THE ROPE. THE RIDING REIN AND 
HdNP MUST BE ON THE SAME SIDE. 



Saddles used at?e the regulation association 
tree, furnished by the management, 
the horse must be spurred the first jump 
out of the chute, and the brqnc rider must 
continue to spur throughout the ride to 
the satisfaction of the judges. ten seconds 
are allowed each riper from the time his 
horse leaves the chute untilthe timer blows 
his whistle. there are usually two judges, 
but sometimes three are used. the cowboy 
■may be disqualified for any of 
the following- offenses... being- 
bucked off... cheating" in any 
manner... pulling leather- 
changing hands on rein- 
■ losing a stirrup...or not 
being ready to ride when 
called. a re-ride is given 
if the horse fails to buck. 





MmSmA 



TlE RIDING OF 8AREBACK HORSES 
IN THE RODEOS IS A LOT DIFFERENT 
FROM SADDLE-BRONC RIDING-. THE 
BAREBACK RIDER. DOES NOT HAVE 
THE FORK.CANTLE AND STIRRUPS 
C1F THE SADDLE TO PROTECT HIM. 
AND HE POESNT HAVE A ROPE REIW- 
THE HORSES HEAP IS FREE. THE 
TECHNIQUE OF RIDING BAREBACK 
HORSES ALSO IS DIFFERENT 
FROM THAT OF 5ADDLE-0RONC RlPlNff. 
THE SAPDLE-BRONC RIDER GRIPS 
THE FORK OF THB SADDLE WIT++ 
HI9 THIGHS AND KNEES AND USES 
THE ROPE RSN TO HELP HIM KEEP 
HIS BALANCE. AND HE USES HIS 
STlRRUPSTO EASE THE JOLTING 
WHEN THE HORSE HITS THE GROUND. 
THE BAREBACK RIPER HAS ONLY A 
BAREBACK RIGGING ON THE HORSE. 
THIS RIGGING IS A FLAT PlECG Of- 
LEATHER WITH A HANDHOLD IN 
THE CENTER. IT IS EQUIPPED WITH 
A CINCH AND LATIGOS.THE COWBOY 
RIDES ENTIRELY ON BALANCE. IN 
THE OLD PAYS A ROPE SURCINGLE 
WAS USED BUT MANY COWBOYS 
RODE ONLY WITH A MANE-HOLD. 




In bareback riding, the Rodeo associ- 
ation PERHITS ONIYTHE USE OF A ONE- 
HAND RIGGING. RIDERS MAY USE THEIR OWN 
RIGGING, If IT IS NOT OVER TEN INCHES 
IN WIDTH AT THE HANDHOLD. AS IN 
! EVENTS, THE RID- 
T3E ENTITLED 
i RE-RIDE IF HE 
KNOCKED TRWIHIS 
HORSE WHEN 
LEAVING THF 
CHUT L E\ SOME- 
TIME The horse 
if will refuse to 

■ BUCK. HlS"RIDEft 

INTHIS CASE., 

THE COW Boy 

m- 




IS ALLOWED A RE-RlDE. THE RIDER 

MUST SPUR HIS MOUNT THE FIRST JUMP 

OUT OF THE CHUTE ftND CONTINUE TO 

DO SO THROUGHOUT THE HIDE TO THE 

SATISFACTION OF THE JUDGES. ElGrHT 

SECONDS ARE ALLOWED FROM THE TIME 

THr HORSE STARTS 

FROM THE CHUTE 

UNTIL THE TIMER 

BLOWS HIS WHISTLE. 

DURING TRE RIDE, 

THE RIDER MUST 

NOT TOUCH 

THC HORSE 

WITH HIS FREE 

HAND OR HE WILL 

BE DISQUALIFY 





HERE -ARE TWO SINGLE STEER ROPING 
EVENTS INTHE' RODEO—SINGLE PALLY 
STEER. ROPlNG-OR STEER STOPPING- AND 
SINGLE STEER TYING. STEER STOPPING 
IS COMPARATIVELY SIMPLE. THE COWBOY 
STARTS AFTER THE STEER WHEN IT 
CROSSES THE DEADLINE. HE- IS ALLOWED 
ONLY ONETHROW. IF HE MISSES.HE MUST 
RETIRE FROM THE ARENA. THE STEER 
MUST BE ROPED BY THE HEAP OR HORNS 
OR -HEAD AND ONE -HORN. IFTHE COWBOY 
PICKS UP ONE FRONT FOOT IN THE LOOP 
HE 19 PENALIZED FIVE SECONDS.TIME IS' 
TAKEN FROM THE INSTANT THE STEER. 
CROSSES THE DEADLINE UNTILTHE RIDER 
HAS ROPED AND STOPPED THE STEER. 
THE COWBOYS HORSE AND STEER MUST 
BE FACING-. THERE IS A TEN-SECOND 
PENALTY IF THE RJPER BREAKS THE BARRIES 




wngle steertying- is more difficult 
than steer stopping-. the ccwbcy must 
rope the steer by the head or horns, 
or head and one norland one front 
foot may be gathered up in the loop. 
his rope is tied harp and. fast -to the 
sadple horn.the steer must be thrown 
to the ground either by'bustlng"him 
or running around him and tripping 
him. then the rider must cross and 
tie any three feet. after the roper 
signals a completeptie.he must 
mount his Horse and ride towarp the 
steer,takiwg all slack out of the- 

igSggT ROPE UNTILTHE JUDGES HAVE 
EYAMINEDTHETIE. ROPER 
CAMNOTTOUCH TOE STEER AFTER . 
GIVING THE FINISH SIGNAL. 
THERE IS A PENALTY OF TEN 
SECONDS FOR BREAKING- THE ' 
BARRIER AND FIVE SECONDS 
FOR PICKING UP A FRONT FOOT; 



Ste er >fce gdW 

OR BULLDOG&ING- © 




(OPAY STEER WRESTLING, AS SEEN INTHE 
RODEOS, IS CONTROLLED BY RULES SET 
FORTH BY THE RODEO ASSOCIATION . THE 
CATTLE ARE SELECTED FOR " 
UNIFORMITY IN WIDTH OF 
HORNS AND FOR WEIGHT, THE 
AVERAGE BEING ABOUT EIGHT- 
HUNDRED POUNDS. EACH STEER 
WRESTLER IS ALLOWED ONE HELPER 
OR HAZER" THE HATERS DUTY IS TO 
KEEP THE STEER RUNNING STRAIGHT. 
AFTER THE WRESTLER HAS LEAPED FROM - 
HIS HORSE AND CAUGHT THE STEER.THE 
HAZER MUST LEAVE THE ARENA.THE 
STEER MUST Be BROUGHT TO A STOP 




LL PICKETT, A TEXAS NEGRO 
COWBOY, ORIGINATED THE ART 
OF BULLDOGS/ NG-.* KETCH DOGS" 
WERE USED IN THE BRUSHY PART 
OF SOUTH TEXAS TO BRING- WILD 
CATTLE OUT OF THE TANGLES. BILL 
WATCHED A BULLDOG WORK. HE 
WORRlEP THE STEER UNTIL IT i 
CHARGED HIM, AFTER WHICH HE 
FASTENED HIS TESTH IN THE ! 
CRITTER'S NOSEjTHROWINS- 
HIM TAIL- OVER-HEAP FOR WHAT 
IS KNOWN AS A°HOOLIHAN." WHEN 
BILL STARTED *D0e3JN&,*HE PACED 
AFTER A RUNNING ST£ER,diJMP- 
ED FROM HIS HORSE, °RASSL£D* 
THE CRITTER DOWN AND HELD HIM 
FLAT ON THE GROUND BY SINK- 
ING HIS TEETH INTHE STEER'S NOSE. 



AND THEN TWISTED DOWN. IN THE EVEHT 
THE STEER IS ACCIDENTALLY KNOCKED DOWN 
OR HO OLIHA NEP* BEFORE BEING" BROUGHT 
fc TO A STOP, IT MUST BE LET 
UP ON ALL FOUR FEET AND 
THEN THROWN. THE STEER WILL 
BE CONSIDERED PQWN ONLY 
WHEN LYING FLAT ON ITS SIDE , ALL 
FOUR FEET OUT AND HEAD STRAIGHT; 
THERE IS A TIME LIMIT OFTWO MINUTES 
IN THIS EVENT. IF THE WRESTLER HAS 
NOT THROWN HIS STEER IN TWO MINUTES, 
HE MUST RETIRE FROM THE ARENA -AND 
FORFEIT HIS ENTRY FEE. TWO OR THREE 
TIMERS ARE USUALLY USED IN THIS EVENT: 





BtdlRidiw> 



The ungainly humpbacked brahma 
cattle are used in present-day 
rodeos in the bull riding event 
these brahmas are extremely 
dangerous and when 'riled up" 
po not hesitate to attack a- 
man on horseback.. they are 
great jumpers and it is not 
unusual for a brahma to clear 
a seven-foot fence with ease, 
the cowboys who follow the 
rodeos and make a business 
of bull riding are engaged 
in a risky profession. brahma 
bulls fisht the chutes and hook 
at the cowboys when they tryto 
mount them. some of them even 
attempt to bite the riders. and 
when a cowboy is thrown.the 
bull almost invariably attacks 
him. that is the reason the rodeo 
clowns are always in the arena 
during this event- to distract 
the bull's attention. 



HuLES OF THE RODEO REQUIRE THAT 
ALL BULLS BE NUMBERED AND THE 
RIDERS DRAW FOR THEIR MOUNTS. 
HEAD FIGHTING BULLS MUST BE DE- 
HORNED OR HAVE THE HORNS BLUNTED. 
RIDING IS DONE WITH ONE HAND 
AND A LOOSE ROPE. THE ROPE CANNOT 
HAVE KNOTS OR HITCHES. 
IT IS PASSED AROUND 
WE BULL'S BODY, THROUGH 
A HONDA, AND BACK INTO 
THE RIDER'S HAND. A 
COWBELL IS USUALLY 
- ATTACHED TO 
THE LOOSE ROPE. 
EIGHT SECONDS 
Af?ET ALLOWED FOR 

the ride. time 
Starts when 
bull leaves 




THE CHUTE AND FINISHES WHEN THE 
TIMER BLOWS HIS WHISTLE. RIDERS 
WHO ARE KNOCKED OFF LEAVLNG- THE 
CHUTE, OR, IF THE BULL FALLS, GET A RE- 
RIDE ATTHE DISCRETION OF THE JUDGES. 
A BULL RIDER MAY BE DISQUALIFIED IF 
HE CHEATS IN ANY MANNER, IF HE IS NOT 
READY WHEN CALLED, IF HE BUCKS OFF, 
IF HE TOUCHES THE ANIMAL WITH HIS FREE 
HAND.OR.SPURSTHE BULL IN THE CHUTE. 
OTHERWISE, BULL RIDING IS' A CINCH. 




The Rodeo Clown 




(fcoDEO CLOWN5„.THOSE FUNNY LITTLE 
eUVS IN OUTLANDISH PRESS™. ARE NOT 
ONLV AMUSIN&, BUT VERV COURASEa J, 
W™«> WEAPON SAVE TOEK Wrf AN U rf • 
NIMBLE FEET, THESE BULLFI&HTERS INI 
BAG&V BRITCHES RE&ULARLy ENMNSER THEIR 

yj» BACK, HIS NEXT ACTION IS TO GORE ANP 
PUTlIT C " J WN TAKES OVER HIS REAL. 



RFTER A RIPER HITS THE DIRT TWF 
9,\Si" WSHES IN FRONT OF THE BULL M> 
PISTRACT5 THE BULL'S ATTENTION FROM THE 
THROWN RIPER TO HIMSELF COMeKTnS 
CHUCKLES ANP THRILLS IMPARTOLLV THE 
CLOWN MAV Uno hita a*, ^X^TZ!'. . ' V fc 



.— — ..,.„ i nsiLU3 rmraKI IALLV TUF 

JLOWN *AV HOP INTO AN ESPECLALLV: 
REiNFnpr^n b.pbh *L?.n ?7..,;r J-™ 1 ^* 



~F^7- _ "^^ 'N ,tJ AN ESPECIALLY- 

REINFORCEP BARREL. GRIP HANPLFS^FT 
IN THE BOTTOM.ANP LET ^E BULL Tof J 
HIM ABOUT THE ARENA. OR HE MAV rJnIn 
FRONT OF THE BULL WITH A MINUTE LASSO 

B5WN& H L?F?f?^ ™ E ^1-L. BUT ACTUAL?y 
RISKING- LIFE AND UMB SO THAT TUP 
.POVVNEP CONTESTANT /MAV ESCAPE SAPELV 

™^ ™ E BUL1 -5 WRATH TO HIMSELF J-JF 
ScIs^ThTrS^ M5T ™^ANl 




TTriCIC JlCluIHC 





ffffiCK RIPING,ONE OF THE ROPEOS M05T 
COLORFUL, SPECTACULAR ANP PANGEROU5 
FEATUREP EVENTS/HAP ITS BEGINNINGS IN) 
THE ARENAS OF ANCIENT ROME. THERE THE 
SPORT OF GRIPING ROMANS AS WE KNOW 

rr today, originatep. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE PAREPEVIL AMER- 
ICAN COWBOY, TRICK RIPIN& BECAME EVEN 
MORE PANGEROU5 ANP THRILL-PACKER OLD 
STUNTS WERE MAPE MORE DIFFICULT 
ANP NEW ONES WERE CREATED. 

ONE OF THE EARLIEST TRICK- RIDINO- 
STUNTS OF COWBOY ORIGIN IS CALL£P''GOIN& 
UNPER* CONCEIVEP ANP FIRST EXECUTED 
BY "MONTANA" <JAC< RAY IN 1910. 

THE *GOING UNPER* CONSISTS OF GOING- 
DOWN ONE SIDE OF A RUNNING- MOKSE, 
PASSING UNPER IT5 BELLY, UP THE OTHER 



SIDE, AND INTO THE SADDLE. 
FROM THI5 THRILLER STEMMEP 
SOME OF THE MOST DANGEROUS 
STUNTS USED TOPAY. 

AMONG THESE ARE "G-OINGr 

UNPER THE NECK* ANP THE 

BLOOPCHILUN& "GOING BETWEEN 

THE HINP LEGS? FROM THE TRICK. 

RIDERS POINT OF VIEW, GOIN& 

UNPER THE HORSE'S NECK IS A 

MORE PAN&EROUS PEAT THAN 

GOIN& UNPER THE BELLV 

BECAUSE OF THE EVER-PRESENT 

CHANCE OF TRIPPING THE HORSE, 

CAUSING- IT TO FALL F0RWAR.P ON THE 

RIDER. 

T^E *IMPOSSIBLE"FEAT OF SLIDINGr 
POWN OVER THE RUMP OF A RUNNING- 
WORSE ANP PASSING, FEET FOREMOST, 
BETWEEN THE FLYING HIND LEGS- TO 
AN "UNPER THE BELLY" POSITION, FROM 
WHICH HE COULP CRAWL UP THE 
HORSE'S SIPE ANP INTO HIS SAPPLE, 
WAS FIRST PONE BY "SUICIDE* TED 
ELPER.A PEER AMONG TRICK RIDERS. 
THIS EXTREMELY DIFFICULT STUNT 
HAS BEEN SOMEWHAT SIMPLIFIED BY 
A 5PECIAL RIG, SHOWN ATTACHED TO 
THE BACK OF THE TRICK SAPPLE 
SKETCHED ABOVE. HANP SLINGS, USED 
TO CRAWL UNPER THE BELLY, ARE 
ALSO SHOWN. 





feOWSOYS WORKINS ON THE RANGE OFTEN 
FIND IT NECESSARY TO ROPE ANPT1E 
DOWN -A STEER IN ORDER TO DOCTOR 
rTORTO EXAMINE A BRAND. WHEN 
TWO COWBOYS ARE- WORKING TOGETHER, 

this is not difficult; ONE OF THEM 

ROPES THE CRITTER By THE HORNS AND 
THE OTHER CATCHES THE HIND FEET AND 
THROWS ITTOTHE GROUND. SOME COW- 
BOYS BECOME PROFICIENT AT CATCHINS 
THE HORNS BLT 
NEVER BECOME 
I GOOD'HEELERa' 
AND OTHERS 
SEEM TO HAVE 
A KNACK OF 
: CATCHING 
: ONLY THE 
HIND FEET.. 



TEAM ROPING-, AS SEEN IN THE RODEOS, IS 
AN OUTGROWTH OF THIS USUAL CHORE 
OF A COWBOYS LIFE, BUT IS CONTROLLED 
BY A STRICT SET OF RULES. THE STEER 
IS AUDWED TO CROSS A DEADLINE BEFORE 
THE COWBOYS TAKE AFTER HIM. THE 
STEER MUST BE ROPED FIRST BY THE 
HEAD OR HORN'S. THE COWBOY JS NOT 
ALLOWED TO TIE HIS ROPE TO THE SAMPLE 
HORN BUT MUST - DALLY'hiS ROPE.TWO 
LOOPS ARE ALLOWED ATTHE HORNS AND 
IF THEY ARE MISSES, THE TEAM MUST 
RETIRE FROM THE ARENA. THE•HEELER• 
IS ALLOWED TWO THROWS ATTHE HIND 
FEET. THE STEER IS TO BE STOPPED BUT 
NOT THROWN AND BOTH HORSES MUST 
BE FACING THE STEER WITH THE ROPES 
TIGHT. THERE IS A TEN-SECOND PENALTY 
FOR BREAKING- THE BARRIER AND* 
FIVE-SECOND PENALTY FOR CATCHINS 
ONE HIND FOOT; 





NO WCNPEK OCX LAWSq*! WROTE ME HE 
NEEPE7 HELP! LET& SO, REBEL.' 




Za7e% at me SHEZI 
m custez ary... t 




y«z| 


/"l KNOW, AU."^ 
I BSHT! I SAW 
1 A SAMPLE OF 
VthHR WOKK! / 


SO NOW >OJ KNOW, 1 
JOHNNY! THEY'RE NOT 
ONW HOPUP MEN" 1 
-THEY'RE KUlERSl) 


rip,! tf 






"TRl^ 1 jiftj 






B^y^k a 






H'y? ™ 














it 



THM5 WHY I CAME 
SOONS I GOT YOUR 
LETTEK! BUT YOU'VE 
«OT A CERJTY, ANP' 




I AIN'T WORRyiN' 

'bout myself, mister 
brown: sut all 
that-theee money 
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COME ON, OP-TWEE. 
CUT VOUESELF 
MP LETS GET 

OF HEEE.' 





^1^ g4gr ^47" 7y^ sheziffZ office.. 



A PHANTOM STAGE, 
EH? THATS SUKE A 
NEW ONE ON ME.' 
BUT A FOSSE... 



THEy P KNOW TOJ HAP A *" 
POSSE COMNl TOO.' NO, RICK-- 
THATS OUT: BUT NOW THAT 
I'VE SEEN THAT AKMOREP 
COACH, I'VE &JT AN IPEA: 






M£ANWM/i£, 

msipe TUB 

PMHTOM 
COtOi! 


' THE PRSVEE W NO, WE'LL GET HW\ J 
JUWEP OFF, I LATEK.' BUT THIS ^ 
BOSS.' 5HOJU7 \ MIEHT BE A TRICK— 1 

— I— ? ^^^^^^^_ ^^ 




fe M3a^ 




Lf 





PULL RIGHT UP 
ALONG9PE THAT 
STAGE, FREP — 
AN7 WE'LL BLAST 

save BBCwswBs. 

INTO IT, POINT 
PLANK.' 








j^fwaw) 


Tffi 




l> 


■Or: 


kj 




soss: i cw't\ 





HEEE5 THE 




B09S OF >OJK ) ' ^ 


Cillers: . 


-7^ ZJfi» 




( yot/fssr 


(■ ■>' 


A^7^< 


~-#(? 


'UKSaT 


'^Sfcj 


lP 



NO WONUEI?. HE KNEW WEN 
THE 5TASE CARRIEP PAYROLLS. 
ANC THAT STORY ABOUT HIS 
S.CC K3T-EK l\ LITTLE 
Rra— A PE^ECT ALIBI 




HE HAP A SCOP IPEA, KDC, WITH 
.THAT AEMOEEP CCftCH--- BUT HE 
CIPNT HSUEE rr COULP gE A 




SWING- VOW 

A cowboy dance is very much a part of the West, so . . . 



GET SET:', 



I 



Get your partner, . 
Four couples to a square. 
Put the gal on the right. 
So you'll know ahe's there ! 

READY: 

Please turn to page 76 for square 
dance music, "Comin' Round The 
Mountain." 

GO: * 

Walk through the dance slowly the 
first time, until you are familiar 
with the call.' Then — speed up ! 





1st verse: 

OH, HONORS TO YOUR PARTNER 

ON THE RIGHT - 
(Partners face — ladies curtsy — 

gents bow) 

AND, HONORS TO THE LADY ON 

YOUR LEFT - 
(Bow and curtsy in opposite 

direction) 

JOIN HANDS AND CIRCLE RIGHT, 
DON'T WALK SLOW, YOU'LL 
TAKE ALL NIGHT, 

(All join hands facing inside of 
circle and move to the right 
halfway round the circle, walk- 
ing counterclockwise) 

NOW CIRCLE LEFT AND THERE 
YOU STAND. 

(Entire circle moves back to the left) 



PARTiVEK - * * 

2nd verse: 

OH, BREAK AND SWING YOUR PART- 
NER AROUND TWICE - 

(Break-drop hands) 

(Swing-stand "hip to hip," lady's left 

hand on gent's shoulder and lady's 

right hand extended in gent's left. 

Swing twice.) 

THAT PROMENADE BACK HOME IS 
ALWAYS NICE- 

( Promenade- partners cross hands in 
skating position, gents on the inside 
and ladies on the outside, walking 
to the right around the circle toward 
home position.) 

WITH A GRAND RIGHT AND LEFT 
YOU CAN FORM A SERPENTINE, 

(Gents turn to the right, facing partner who has turned to her left. Gent takes 
P°? n v f r s , rl ,? h ' £ and } n his 1^ Then, on to the next lady with a right hand 
and her left. The gals move around the circle to the left, clockwise The 
gents move around the circle to the right, counterclockwise.) 

' BOY, GRAB THAT PRETTY GAL AND START TO DANCE! 

(For nextverse, dance your favorite, be it circle two-step or round dance) 
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Sbi'H Be, Comiri 
"Found the, fyountain 






R 






UStMn&t 




IT'S &OT-TA BE MASON POSTER / 
HE'S THE ONLV HOMBRE IN THESE 
PARTS WHO'S ©OT A REP MOUSTACHE / 





THAT'S Rk&HT/ANP 
I'VE KNOWN MASON 
FOSTER FOR YEARS.' 
HE'S AS SQUARE AS 
THEV COME / WHO'S 
THIS BANDIT HE'S 
SUPPOSED TO BE ? 




Ipeaporauve'/ 

#3000 REWARD 

PDR THS. CAPTURE 
THE PAY-OFF BANPIT 

DESCRIPTION ! HSGHT7 ABOUT 
6FT, WEIGHT ISO-'S^l-aS. 

WOES PlMTO; SOCT-Sf\3e£N 
*MP PLENTY »JN-WISE. 



*^ -THERE'S 
NOTHING HERE 
ABOUT A REP 

■ MOUSTACHE / 



WE PIDNT KNOW ABOUT THAT TILL 
THE PAV FOSTER DISAPPEARS?/ THE 
BANDIT HEUD UP MV SOSS THAT 
AFTERNOON / THE WIND BLEW A 
CORNER O' HIS MASK AN' STANTON 
SAW THE WISPS O' HIS RED MOUSTACHE? 




MAYBE THE 
BANDIT PL- 
IT THAT WA 
TO THEOV 
SUSPICION 
FOSTER / 


NNEP 

V" X 
OSJ I 


TmaybeIthe JAS- 
PER IS PL.ENTY 

/SMART/ HE AL- 
WAYS SEEMS TO 
KNOW WHO'S 
SOLD A HERD... 
AN' WHEN AN' 
WHERE TO HOLP 
UP THE WADDIE 
BRINSIN' HOME 

V—^*T HE CASH/ 






tLjjjfi \\ 


ilifPr^ 




wmi\M^ 


F^^fe 






^ -$m 


X'Jffi 


/ i!i ;:; ™ 




VES/HE WAS SHOT AT 
CLOSE RANtSE/ SO CLOSE 
I'P S-AV HE. WAS TALKIN& 
TO HIS KILL.EE WHEN 



RF5ST -TIME I EVEE HEARP OP 
ANVBO0Y CARRyiNS THE^ SHOE 
POLISH IN THEIR POCKETY ' / -^ 



T ALWAYS DO.' X CAN'T STANDVO 
PJRTV SOOTS/ RECKON \ 

EVERVSOCV'S SOT SOME / 1 
"' " IARITV/ 




A P*y LATE R ... 1/ IT HAS TO BE 

THEN, mloTT. Y^STE^Kip 

Sfb£*-.S* SpyNu 1 cash with 





'HOWPV/ AAE'N AAV HORSE ARE 
ORIER'N GOURDS ! ANV OBJECTION 

to us both sbttin' wwered? _ 

i^CP COURSE NOT/ heu» vojr- 
SELF/l'M STANTON, OWNER 
OF THIS SPKEAP ANP SECRETAKY J 
p THE CATTLEMEN'S ASSO - 

^CIATION / 



(SLAP TO KNCW VDU / \ I HOPE 

I'M, BART CRANiSee FROM \ M3U 

CECWB8ENP/ISOTA 1 SOT 

SMALL OUTFIT BUT I PAIP BY, 

RAISE PRIME BEEF /BROLVSHTJ CH6C/C/ 
POUR THOUSAND CASH IN 
OAKTON YESTERDAY/ 




TO THE BANK. /THAT 
ROBBERY CLEANED ME OUT 
OF CASH / I'VE SOT TO SET 
A LOAN TO MEET TO-' 
SORROW'S PAYROLL/ - e .- ■ -^* 




v/lOOKS LIKE BILL WAS 
/ BARICIN' UP THE WRO. 
\ TREE / OR ELSE THE 
} HOMBKE HE SUSPKSTS 
(|S ONTO OUR same/;' 




>©U'KE BLAMED CKSHT IT IS/ V^ > 
CROP THAT SUM ANP CO SOME f $7,¥. 
REACHING .YOURSELF/ - ' 




STANTON! / \7 NO/THAT^ JUST 
BUT HIS 1 ITSfl3LOa/HE'S 

MOUSTACHE // BEEN PYEINS IT 
IT'S TURNEP./I WITH SHOE POLISH, 
ftSPl _— -^ J EXCEPT WHEN PLAY- 

"- . ,-3 in<& THE ROLE OF 

1/ THE PAY-OFF 

\ \ BANDIT/ KliSHT, 

a STANTON? 




I SOT THE IPEA OF 
WASHING OFF THE 
BLACKINS FOE THE 
HOLPUPS / I SAW A 
WAV TO BLAME HIM, 
FOR ~~ 



THATS RISHT.' L TOLP \ M3U WERE 
THAT VABN ABOUT BE- STUCK WITH. 
INS EOBBEP ANP SEElNS I YOUR STORY' 
THE REP MOUSTACHE / / AND NOW 
TO JPRA<3 MASON IN... / YOU'RE 
BUT AFTER HIS BOPV/I STUCK IN 
THE TRAP 
BART AMP I 
SET FOR VOU: 





1. <Z)id#ou ev-er hmr 'boid sweefBet-sy from 'Pike, who crossed the big plains with 
Z- Une ndy-wild Jx-dians tvwe on the uiar path, and Set- sy [feared thered he 




ter man Ike, and two yokes of cat-tie and a bigt/a2-ler doa, a. 
trou- bie shore., so stoeet^Bat-sy un-der the zvdy-on did run,, and 




tall Shanghai roo-ster and a svot-tgd old hoy, siny so lotto Pike Cotmt-v it's 
otast-eel the in-dians with her old hunt- ing gun, siny so long Pike Count-Z its 



zng yun, siny so long Pike County its 




far west or bust ; we'll see you once more when we've day out our dust ' 
Jnr west or bust ; well see you once more when weve day out our dust.' 



8UV0S AND THEIR H1SI01T? 



nr\ 






For more lhan one hundred years the branding iron has 'been a colorful 
.'symbol ol the West. Because of this-and the fact that brands represent an 
art form in which the American cowboy expresses himself-many people 
^f*% have been led to believe that branding is a practice which originated here ^ . 
CjI^ in America, I 

%|l| Actually, cattle brands have a long and ancient history, dating back 

^* 2,000 years before the birth of Christ. Archaeologists believe that the ancient 
Egyptians were the first to use brands as a means for identifying cattle. 



Egyptians were the first to use brands as a means tor laenmymg camp. ^^ 

"""1 Pictures in their tombs show not only these brands, but the actual work \Jf\ 

| of branding as well. ^^^ 

^^ There is Biblical evidence that Jacob branded his flocks, and it is 

believed that the Chinese used brands many centuries before this. ^ p 
/V\ During the 14th century, branding was commonly practiced in England. I ^/^ 

When the English colonists came to this country, they brought this practice Jl 

JL with them. Originally, these brands and earmarks were used not only to / \ 
^ denote ownership, but also to indicate the town from which the animal came. ^^ 

y*™*^ Prior to. the colonists' use of brands, however, early Spanish explorers ^^V 

| brought brands to Southwestern America. Hernando Cortez is believed to L/SrtJ 

l— have introduced the first branding iron. Actually, it wasn't necessary for V> V 



8 that he owned. Cortez, who came to this country with two purposes-to win A 

converts to Christianity and to find gold-honored the Holy Trinity in his J 
brand. He used three Christian crosses like this : -tf|"-f-- 
Brands were, and still are, in many cases, a necessity. They informed W 

, ^-» the world, "Hands off! This animal belongs to me!" In the days of the great -_. 
'rtt ranches, fences were out of the question. Acreage was too great to be V 

J A? enclosed and fences weTe too costly. As a result, cattle intermingled freely Oi 

\r^ and brands were necessary if ranchers were to protect their livestock. 

The job of branding is more difficult than most people imagine. It is 
fr| | done with a hot iron which burns through the hair and scorches the hide / jS^ 
t&Q so that a permanent scar is left. Red-hot irons are never used. When the iron 
is' too hot, the flesh is roasted and infection is likely to develop. There is 
y also the danger that the brand might blot. On the other hand, if the brand 
^f is too cold, only a sore spot results and there is no mark. Experience seems 

f^ to be the only way to learn the exact temperature necessary to brand. 

V Generally, the -iron should be hot enough to burn the hair at once and 

quickly sear the surface of the hide, but not hot enough to burn through 
» to the flesh. 

C$r Though there is no rule, by popular custom the brand is placed on the 

~ left hip of the animal branded. 

Branding irons are of two types: stamp and running. The stamp iron 

_ >^, is so called, because the stamp is set at the end of the handle at a right 

\jP angle. The running iron, having no stamp, is curved or "fishhooked" at the 

*S end. A typical iron is from two to three feet long and three-quarters oi an 

inch thick. On one end, there is a hoop or ring. This .is used to hang up 

yJV^ the iron when it is not in use. 

f\ Brands read from top to bottom and from left to right. A long horizontal 

4* »4- line, from six to eight inches in length, is called a rail. Two horizontal lines 

are called two rails. But when three rails are used together, they become. 



HAT WTCHFORK BOX V Cgg« M C I«CLB M MVBNT/-WX V^Jtf DO»Lf 

stripes. A short horizontal line, Irom three to four inches long, is called a bar. 
The rail is almost never turned straight up and down because it is too. 
difficult to brand on' a cow's rough shape. It is often turned at an angle 
like this ""* - or this _- — ■ — ' , and then it becomes a slash. 

The circle differs from the letter O in that it is larger and more nearly 
round. A small circle may be called an O if it is combined with other letters 
or numbers. If a circle is pushed down horizontally, it becomes a mashed 
O ar-goose egg and looks like this <Z^> . The half circle and quarter 
circle are often used and are called by those names. However, if either of 
i .these segments happens to be part of a drawn brand, they lose their identity. ' CwM 
So we come to have such brands as the Swinging L *"T" X and the ^^ 

Rocking K ,J£_ . I- 

A letter that is slightly tilted is called "tumbling," while one that is 
. lying down is "lazy." 

The circle and the straight line are often used as bases. From this point 
on, the branding alphabet is an adaptation of plane geometry, the English 
alphabet, and Arabic numerals. l7 

Some of the most famous brands in the country are interesting because I^TI 
of the imagination and ingenuity shown in creating them. The -££- 
is the brand of a ranch near Wickenburg, Arizona. Now a famous dude 
ranch, past glories of the ranch live in the song, "I'll Love Her and She'll 
Love Me, at Roundup Time on the M Bar V." 

Settlers from Iowa recalled their home by using the brand I A, while 
some from Ohio introduced O I O. Former Essex, England, citizen* who settled 
in Western America used the S X brand. 

It is told that a former desperado who got his start in ranching by selling 
his only possessions - a pair of .45 pistols - used i"C as his brand. 

One rancher, a Texan named Ace Jenkins, developed an original brand 
which was impossible to blot. Using his first name, Jenkins marked his cattle 
with an A on the shoulder, a C on the ribs, and an E on the Hank. This 
iproved to be a costly practice, however, since it damaged the cow hides 
at a time when there was a great demand for them. 

The 6666 is the famous brand of a man named S. Burk Burnett. Legend 
has it.that as a young cowpoke with a yen for poker, he got in a game one 
night with a rancher in Fort Worth, Texas. As the game lasted on and on, 
Burnett won more and more of the hands. Finally, he wound up with all 
the rancher's money, his watch, his hat, and even his knife. 

When this happened, the rancher said, '''I'll bet my ranch and all my 
cattle against your pile on the next hand." 

Burnett agreed and the rancher lost. Four of a kind were in the poker 
hand with which Burnett won the cattle and the ranch. The next day, he 
went out on the range and started branding his new herd with the lucky 
number — 6666. y 

Many of the cattle brands pictured in this article have been in use 
on the Western range lor more than one hundred years. With a little prac- 
tice, even the greenest tenderfoot can learn to*"read" these brands. See 
how well you can do. Out oj the twenty-four brands on this page, you 
should be able to read half. Test yourself and then check the answers on 
page 96. 
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WE SURE PIP, JOHN 
THOUSH MV PAL. HERE, 
iSRlEF TOMIONS, 
POESN'T COTTON TO 
EIP1N' HANPCAES 



"YOU'RE PAN*-TOOTIN, 
I PON'T.' THEV PONT 
OFFER MUCH COVEJ?, 
IF ROAP AGENTS ARE 



/bV TH' WAY, WHAT'S NEW ON 
/ TH' THREE HOMBRES TH' 

SHERIFF CAPTURES.. .TH'ONES 
WHO RO&BEP ME LAST WEEK 

WHEN I WAS TOTIN' 





Fool your friends with this Western puzzle 
which can be made easily !rom paper or thin 
cardboard. 

First, {old over a piece of the paper or 
cardboard and cut out a pair of boots as 
shown in Fig. 1, Then fold another piece of 
paper and cut it in the form ol Fig. 2. Next, 
fold a third and smaller piece, cutting it as 
pictured in Fig. 3. 

Open the small piece as in Fig. 4, and 
drop it over the long arm, A, as seen in Fig. 5. 



Then hang the boots over the long arm, 
as in Fig. 6. Next, pull the small piece down 
over the end of the loop. A, and unfold the 
longer piece. 

When. you have finished, the boots will 
be fastened to the larger piece as illustrated 
in Fig. 7. 

You can make this puzzle in any size you 
want. Try it now and see if your friends can 
discover how you did it. 



DICTIONARY OF 

(CONTINUED 

Twisting down . . . Twisting the neck of a steer 

while bulldogging until the steer falls upon 

his side. 

Two whoops and a holler ... Only a short 

distance. 

Underwear; . . . The name the cowman uses 

when he talks about sheep. 

Vigilantes . . . Men who take the enforcement 

o( law into their own hands when the law 

seems inadequate. 

Wiclciup ... A primitive Indian hut made from 

the branches of trees loosely interwoven. This 



WESTERN TERMS 

FROM PAGE 15) 

word is sometimes used by the cowboy to 
mean his own home. 

Wish-book . . - One of many expressions used 
when referring to a mail order catalog. 
Xerga (Csay'ga) . . .The saddle cloth which 
is placed between the sheepskin and the 
pack saddle. __ 

Yonnigan bog... Used by the cowman tor 
his personal belongings. 
Zebra dun ... A dun colored horse with dor- 
sal stripes across his back and often zebra 
stripes on his'legs. 



1. BarB. Que. 

2. Double Diamond. 

3. Lazy J. 

4. Rocking H. 

5. Katie Barr. 

6. Box X. 



ANSWERS TO BRANDS 
Anchor T. 13. Double S Wrench. 



8. Swinging V. 

9. Z Bar Z. 

10. Box A. 

11. Walking Y. 

12. Circle W. 



■14. J.A.T. 

15. Double Circle. 

16. Swinging 
Diamond. 

17. Key. 

18. Half Circle Dot. 



19. 7 Up Bar. 

20. Rising Sun. 

21. My Heart. 

22. H Over T. 

23. U Fly. 

24. Bar Button Hook. 
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This cowpuncher bus to stay on his bucking bronco 

b signal blows. If tie touches the saddle 
vitfi his free hand for any reason, he is disqualified 
ride the horse by sheer 
horsemanship and not by "grabbing leather." 




